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“penny plain—Two-pence coloured ” - 150 
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Domestic articles fallen into disuse 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 





| From Read’s Weekly Journal, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
_ | Two Hundred Years Ago. 


U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | 


sent to the Manager, at the above address. 





; M e morab 1] 1 a. 


OOKING through Mr. William Lawson’s 

‘February on the Farm,’ in this month’s 
number of the Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, we observe that he finds that 


statistics do not support the traditional view | ng 
| at Ten a Clock. 


that February ‘“‘ fill-dyke’’ is a wet month. 


The dykes are filled, the surface of the land | 


is wet, by reason of the winter rains before. 
On the subject of housing milking cows at 

night, we were interested to see that opinion 

is following the opinion which now rules for 
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or British- 
Gazetteer. Saturday, February 26, 1732. 


They write from Painfwick, That on 
Wednefday the 19th of Jan. laft, there was 
rung there the whole Peal of Tripples, being 
5040 Changes, which was perform’d in three 
Hours 37 Minutes; but it having been falfly 
reported by fome People that it was not done, 
and thought by others to be a Thing impof- 
{ible for Men to ftand fo long: This is there- 
fore to inform the Publick, that at the Re- 
queft of. the Gentlemen of the Parifh, the 
Ringers have agreed to ring it again, hoping 
as they done it once, they may do it a fecond 
Time, barring Accidents; and in Honour to 
our prefent QUEEN, have fix’d upon the 





| firft of March next for the Dav of Trial, it 


human beings: the more open air and out of | 


doors the better. 
who say that cows housed milk better, and 
for equivalent results require less food-—while 
excessive treading of pastures is 
But are not these mean reasons 


to put 


True, there are farmers | 


avoided. | 


against the fact that the cows are healthier | 


out-of-doors? No doubt, each district, even 
each farm, has to be decided for on its own 
conditions, still it would seem that modern 
practice at any rate reduces to the possible 
minimum the ‘‘ laying-in winter period.”’ 


E have received No. 4 of Vol. xii. of the 

Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association. It begins with 
‘Samuel Jones Tilden’ (1814-1886), by Mr. 
A. C. Flick. Mr, Arthur Pound writes on 
‘Charles Clinton—the first of the American 
Clintons’ and Mr. James Fenimore Cooper 
on ‘ Cooper and Craig’s Purchase of Crog- 


han’s Land.’ Among ‘ Notes and Comments ’ | |! 
| has by Contract wholly fupplied the Ruffes 


mention is made of the unveiling, last sum- 
mer, of a tablet in memory of a Mrs. Callan 
of Ilion, N.Y., and her great-grandfather 
Major Warner Folts; a gathering being as- 


|of the fame Street, Watchmaker, 


being her Majefty’s Birth Day. They begin 

On Tuefday laft the Directors of the Bank 
of England agreed with feveral Workmen 
(from whom they had received Propofals) for 
building them a Houfe for carrying on their 
Bufinefs, on their Eftate in Threadneedle- 
{treet. 

Wednefday the Committee for Infpecting 
the Records of the Kingdom, Xc., were feveral 
Hours at the Tower. 


At a Lodge of Free and Accepted Mafons, 
held on Monday Night laft at the Devil 
Tavern in Fleet-ftreet, Mr. Daniel Delander, 
was ad- 
mitted a Member of that Antient and Laud- 
able Body with the ufual Ceremonies; and in 
a few Days he is to read before the Grand 
Officers, a Lecture on the Drum of the Ear. 

The Dean and Chapter of Weftminfter 


| have order’d two Fire-Engines to be bought, 


and kept in the College near the Dean’s Yard, 
to be ready to extinguifh any Fire that may 
happen. This Precaution has been thought 
neceffary fince the late Misfortune which 


| happen’d at the Cotton Library. 


The King of Pruffia, who for fome Years 


with Woollen Cloath for cloathing the Troops 
in that Empire, has, in order to encourage 


| that Manufacture in his Dominions, laid a 


F | 
sembled on the occasion, the lady’s grand- | 


daughter, Lydia, eleven years of age, related 
to them the family history from Melchert 
Folts, the first white settler in the neighbour- 
hood, who came in 1725. We wonder if Eng- 
land could show so young a genealogist. 


new Duty of 20 per Cent. on all Foreign 
Cloth imported at Koningsburgh, as appears 
by Letters from Dantzick, dated the 20th Inft. 


| N.S. So that our Exports of Woollen Goods 
| to that Place, which formerly was very con- 
'fiderable, is now entirely at and End. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
EDMUND SPENSER: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF 
RESEARCHES INTO HIS LIFE 
WITH SOME NOTICE OF HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante pp. 110, 128). 
eS 


EFORE attempting to construct a_time- 
chart of Spenser’s life, notice must be 
taken of a statement in his ‘ View of the Pre- 
sent State of Ireland’ (Globe Edition, p. 
636). Irenaeus, generally identified with 
Spenser himself, states that ‘‘ at the execu- 
tion of a notable traytour at Limmericke, 
called Murrogh O-Brein, I saw an old 
woman,”’ ete. This execution took place on 
July 1, 1577 (Carew Calendar, 1575-88: 
Drury to Leicester). Sir Henry Sidney, 
father of Philip, and brother-in-law of Leices- 
ter, was then Lord Deputy, and it is quite 
possible that Spenser was employed by Leices- 
ter to carry despatches into Ireland, or else 
was in the employment of Sidney. Our 
knowledge of-the poet’s activities during the 
four years that ensued upon his departure 
from the university is very meagre. Com- 
mentators have given one of them to residence 
in the North of England and Aubrey (1626- 
1697) has it that Spenser “‘ lived some time 
near Alton [Hants] in the delicate sweet air 
and writt good part of his verses.”’ 

It has very pertinently been asked how this 
young man, going a poor sizar to Cambridge 
in 1569, the son of impoverished parents, 
managed to support himself there for seven 
years and then stepped into the employment 
of Leicester and the Bishop of Rochester, 
into the friendship of the Sidneys and Lord 
Grey, into the affectionate bounty of the 
Spencers of Althorpe, made appearance at 
Court, travelled in England and Ireland, if 
not on the Continent of Europe, the writing 
of poetry not being a lucrative profession at 
that period. 

The influence which Gabriel Harvey may 
have gained for Spenser does not suffice to | 
explain all this. Harvey’s influence at its 
best cannot have been very great. He was the : 
son of a rope-maker at Saffron Walden, be- ' 
came a fellow of the University, began as a 
writer in Latin, then appeared as a writer in 
English between 1590 and 1600, and, although ' 


SOME RECENT 
AND LINEAGE, 
FAMILY AND 
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FEesrvary 27, 193), 


——__——____ 


he lived till 1631, practising physic in hj 


| native town,very little is recorded of him dur. 


ing the last thirty years of his life. 

There can, however, be little doubt that 
even if his family were still impecunious on 
his leaving Cambridge, the poet received 
material aid from his kinsfolk, the Spencers 
of Althorpe. In his dedication to Lady 
Strange of ‘The Tears of the Muses,’ he 
alludes to her ‘‘ particular bounties,”’ and jn 
that to ‘Muiopotmos’ he calls the Lady 
Carey ‘‘ most brave and bountifull.”’ ; 

The following table of dates is important 


for a study of Spenser’s life :— 

1569. Sizar at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 

1573. B.A. 

1576. M.A. 

1577. Visited Ireland. 

1578. Secretary to Dr. John Yonge, Bishop 
of Rochester. 

1579. Employed by Leicester. 

»» December. Publication of the ‘ Shep- 
lheards Calender.’ 

1579. Oct. 27. Married Machabyas Chylde. 

1580. July. Travelled to Dublin with Lord 
Grey as his Secretary. 

October. In Co. Kerry—Dingle Penin- 
sula. 
»» December. In Dublin again. 

1581. March. Appointed Clerk of the Chan- 
cery for the Faculties in Dublin in 
succession to Lodowick Bryskett. 
June and July. In Wexford and in 
Ulster. 

., Autumn. In Munster. 

1582-86. In Dublin mainly. 

1583. May. Commissioner of Musters for 
Co. Kildare. 

1584. July, ditto. 

1586. July 18. Addressed from Dublin a 


sonnet to Gabriel Harvey. 
,, Probably obtained his grant of 4,00 
(nominal)—3,028 actual—acres in Co. 


Cork. 

1589. Raleigh visited Spenser at Kilcolman, 
Co. Cork. 

Autumn. Spenser accompanied Ra- 
leigh to London. 

December 1. ‘ Faery Queen ’ entered 
in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company. 

1590. January 23. First three books of the 
‘ Faery Queen’ published by William 
Ponsonby. 

,, A pension of £50 awarded to Spenser. 

1591. January 1. Spenser still in England 
(London). 


,, December 27. He has returned to Kil- 





1592. 
1593. 


1504. . 
1505. | 


1596. 


1599. 
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ee | 

colman, Co. Cork, by this date after | 
an absence of nearly two years. 
He met his second wife, Elizabeth | 
Boyle. 
Easter. 


1592. 
1593. 


Sonnet Ixviii suggests 
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the | 


successful ending of his suit to Eliza- | 


beth Boyle at this time. 

June 11 (St. Barnabas Day). 
riage. 

Publication of ‘ Amoretti’ and ‘ Epi- 


1504. 
1595. 


Mar- | 


thalamion’ and ‘ Colin Clouts Come | 
| great poem whose first part was not published 


Home Again.’ 

January 20. Second part of 
‘Faery Queen’ entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register. 

. September 1. Spenser at Greenwich. 


1596. 


Emyly and John Matthews. 
. Returned to Ireland. 
September 30. Official letter 
mending Spenser for the post of Sheriff 
of Co. Cork. 
October, Attack on, and burning of, 
Kilcolman house. Spenser and _ his 
family flee to Cork. 
December 9. Spenser, probably with his 
wife and family, left Cork, the bearer 
of Despatches to London. 
January 16. Spenser died at West- 
minster. 
, Burial in the Abbey. 


1599. 


John Yonge, who had been Master of Pem- 
broke Hall during the poet’s residence there 
and in this very year became Bishop of Roch- 
ester, dying in 1605 at his palace in the 
parish of Bromley. As has been mentioned 
previously, his wife was Grace, widow of Dr. 
Watts, Archdeacon of Middlesex, whose in- 


the | 
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taryship in less than two years, because in 


| October, 1579, we find him inditing a letter 


at ‘‘ Leycester House ’’ to Harvey, in which 
he mentions Sidney and Dyer whom he hopes 
to meet ‘‘ at my nexte going to the Courte.”’ 
To Harvey he again addresses a letter in 
April, 1580, from Westminster, a very im- 
portant letter asking for the return of ‘“‘ my 
Faery Queene—with al expedition.’’ Harvey 
sent it back and was not altogether pleased 
with it. Thus early had taken shape the 


until nearly ten more years had gone by. 
In the winter of 1579-80, Spenser’s first 
book, the ‘ Shepheards Calender’ was pub- 


| lished by Hugh Singleton, of Creede Lane, 


November 20. Lawsuit against Thomas | 
ia al 
| golden Tunne.”’ 


recom- | 


‘“neere unto Ludgate at the signe of the 


VI. 


In July of 1580 the poet set out for Ire- 
land with Lord Grey, whose secretary he had 


| become, arrived in Chester on the 28th of 
| that month, thence to Beaumaris, where con- 


trary winds detained the party for ten days, 


| and reached Dublin on 12 Aug. 


| State Papers. 


fluence may have sent Spenser from Mer- | 


thant Taylors’ School to the University. 
is perhaps more than a mere coincidence that 
her second husband was also interested in 
Spenser, 

In the ‘Shepheard’s Calender,’ Hobbinol 
(Harvey), referring to Dr. Yonge, under the 
name of Roffynn, is made to say :— 

Shepheards sich, God mought us many send 

That doen so carefully theyr flocks tend, 
and again in the summer of 1579 Harvey, 
writing to Spenser, refers to ‘‘ myne old bene- 
eer and reverende frende ’’—evidently 
onge, 

Spenser must have relinquished his secre- 








1 In one of Harvey’s books (‘Turler’s Trau- 
ailer.’ 1575, in the possession of Sir I. Gollancz) 











8a note: “ Ex dono Edmundi Spenseri, epis- | 
| 


copi Roffensis secretarij, 1578.” 


It | 


Sir William Pelham, in his capacity of 
Lord Justice, had been the Governor of Ire- 
land since the death of Sir William Drury in 
August, 1579, and it is of some interest that 
Pelham’s brother-in-law was frequently in 


| thi iod th rer spatches to < 
In 1578 Spenser became Secretary! to Dr. | ae Tee te Denar t aeies © ee 


His name often occurs in the 
Pelham’s sister, Mary, was 
James Spencer’s wife,? he being a descendant 
of the Spencers of Congleton, a family which 
in 1527 gave a Lord Mayor to London, Sir 
James Spencer, son of Robert Spencer of 
Congleton. Pelham died in 1586, and Cap- 
tain James Spencer in 1590, and it is of some 
importance to note that the second wife of 
the former was Dorothy, widow of Sir Robert 
Dormer and daughter to Sir Richard Catesby 
and his wife, Dorothy Spencer, who was 
daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe. It 
is a somewhat remarkable coincidence that 
Pelham gave to the only son of this, his 
second, marriage the name of Peregrine, just 
as Spenser named one of his sons many years 


from Ireland. 


| after. 


Pelham left Ireland in August, 1580. hav- 
ing complained to Grey of the tone of the 
letters addressed to him by the latter’s 
secretary (Carew, ‘Calendar,’ 1575 - 88), 
and this complaint has hitherto been 





2 For proof of this see Pelham’s letter, 
March 6, 1567, to Duke Albert of Prussia. (‘ Cal- 
endar of the Clarendon State Papers,’ Vol. i). 

3 See Anthony Munday’s ‘ Briefe Chronicle.’ 
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laid to the charge of Edmund Spenser, but 
Miss Henley (‘ Spenser in Ireland,’ 1928) has 
shown that the reference must have been to 
some other Dublin official of the time. 


Captain James Spencer, of Little Limber, | 


Lincs., was one time Master of the Ordnance 
in the North of England, served for four 
years at the Tower of London as_ provost 


marshal, and, like so many of the Queen’s | 


servants, found it difficult to secure punc- | 
tual payment of his salary, which was some 
£300 in arrear when he came to make his 
will, 


In October, 1580, Spenser was in the Dingle 


peninsula, Co, Kerry, in the company of 
Lord Grey, Raleigh, Bingham, and Hugh 
O’ Neill (afterwards Earl of Tyrone) with the 
land forces, in co-operation with Admiral | 
Winter in charge of the fleet, besieging the 
mixed force of Spanish and _ Italian free- 
booters who had landed and entrenched them- 
selves at Fort de ]’Or on Smerwick Harbour. 
In December he had returned to Dublin. 

In March, 1581, he became Clerk of the 
Chancery for the Faculties in succession to 
Lodowick Bryskett, who had obtained the 
post of Controller of the Customs on Wines. 

Dr. Grosart and Miss Henley are of 
opinion that Spenser acquired this post by 
purchase, but Mr. Plomer, in his Life of 
Bryskett, points to the words of the Fiant, 
viz., that it was given ‘‘ free from the Seale 
in respect he is secretarie to the right hon. 
the Lord Deputie ’’ (Fiant 3694). Miss Hen- 
ley, however, thinks that the expression 
‘‘ free from the Seale ’’ means only that pay- 
ment of fees was waived in Spenser’s favour. 

The duties of this new post, which had 
been instituted under the Act of Faculties 
(28 Henry VIII) or its Irish counterpart, 
were a consequence of the abolition of suits 
to Rome for licences, dispensations, and 
faculties. This power to grant faculties was 
given to the Lord Primate, but the faculty 
was made out by the Clerk of the Faculties 
in Chancery and was in due course registered 
by him (Wood: ‘Guide to the Public Re- 
cords of Ireland,’ 1919). The post is said 
to have been a lucrative one. 

In July, 1581, Spenser began to share in 
the spoils of the conquest of rebellious Ire- 
land. He was granted a lease of the abbey, 
castle, and manor of Enniscorthy, Co. Wex- 
ford, but in December of the same year he 
sold this to Richard Synot who subsequently 
parted with it to Sir Henry Wallop (Fiants 
3785, 5963), whose third brother was Richard | 
Wallop of Bugbrooke, husband of Mary, 
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| **a mile and a half from 
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daughter of Thomas Spencer of Badby. See 
| pedigree ante p. 113. 

| In this year, or the next, Lord Grey gave 
him the lease of a house in Dublin, valued 
at £5, and ‘‘ a custodiam of John Eustace’s 
| land of the Newland,’’ i.e., a lease from the 
| Crown of land which had been seized because 
of the rebellion of James Eustace, Viscount 
Baltinglass. He also got the (adjoining) dis- 
solved house of Friars Minors, called the New 
Abbey, a place near Kilcullen, Co. Kildare, 
which became his occasional residence for a 
couple of years. 

To the early part of the year 1582 is 
usually assigned the hospitable gathering for 
three days at Lodowick Bryskett’s cottage, 
Dublin,” of Dr. 
Long,* Primate of Armagh, Sir Robert Dil- 
lon, knight, Mr. Dormer, the Queenes Solli- 
citor, Captain Christopher Carleil,5 Capt. 
Thomas Norreis, Capt. Warham St. Leger, 
Capt. Nicholas Dawtrey, and Mr. Edmond 
Spenser, and Thomas Smith apothecary. 

Bryskett’s cottage is said to have been at 
| Rathfarnham, and the account of the party 
is to be found in his ‘ Discourse of Civil 
Life,’ first published in 1606. It was evi- 
dently written long before that year and in- 
tended for dedication to Lord Grey, who died 
in 1593. 

Bryskett’s account, however, is difficult to 
reconcile with the accepted view that the 
party was held on three successive days, be- 
cause, in Sir Robert Dillon’s contribution to 
the friendly debate, allusion is made to Lord 
Grey who left Ireland in August, 1582, and 
to ‘‘ the course holden by our present Lord 
Deputie,’’ i.e., Sir John Perrot, who arrived 
in Ireland only on June 21, 1584. 

Perhaps some revision was done by the 
author prior to publication. The whole ques- 
tion is competently treated by Mr. H. R. 
Plomer, in his ‘ Life of Bryskett.’ 

In May, 1583, and again in July, 1584, 
Spenser acted as Commissioner of Musters 
for the County of Kildare. 

On Oct. 7, 1583, died Thomas Burgate, 
Clerk of the Council of Munster, and _ the 
reversion of this post had, through the in- 
fluence of Lord Grey, been already secured 
to Lodowick Bryskett under Privy Seal, 
March 3, 1582/3. 

There is some reason to suppose that Brys- 


4 He was not Primate at this time, and, so 
far as is known, was not in Ireland in 1582. He 
became Primate in 1584. : 

5 Husband of Mary Walsingham, Philip Sid- 
ney’s sister-in-law. There is no evidence that 


| he was in Ireland in 1582. 
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. . . | 
kett, much occupied with a newly acquired | 


estate in Co. Wexford, as well as because 
of an impending journey to England, ap- 


pointed his friend Spenser his deputy in this | 
post of which he (Bryskett) continued to | 


draw the emoluments until the year 1600 
without having at any time discharged its 
duties. 

The evidence in support of this view is 
slight and somewhat obscure, but it is known 
that Spenser was deputy clerk in 1588, and 
there is no record of a deputy in the years 
1584-1588. 

These four years, 1582-1586, must have seen 
Spenser resident mainly in Dublin, occupied 
with the duties of his office and sharing in 
such intellectual society as the capital pro- 
vided, meagre, no doubt, but still, then as 
always, existent. 


VII. 


In May, 1586, the poet at Dublin ad- 
dressed to Gabriel Harvey at Cambridge a 
sonnet whose opening line must have echoed 
in Wordsworth’s memory as he wrote his 
celebrated sonnet to Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

In this year, too, there is reason to 
think that Spenser came into possession of 
the grant of 3,028 acres of confiscated pro- 
perty in Co. Cork, although, owing to some 
confusion as to the real grantee, the patent 
was not made out till October, 1590. He 
certainly did not occupy as a residence the 
old Kilecolman Castle on the estate, a castle 
dating from 1347. He must have built a 
mansion-house of which no trace remains; it 
was sacked and burned in the rebellion of 
1598. Hither came his sister Sarah, to keep 
house for him, perhaps after the death of 
his first wife, until she married John Tra- 
vers, a Lancashire man, son of the Rev. 
Brian Travers of Nateby, near Garstang, 
Lanes, and of Crawley, Cheshire, and prob- 
ably a relative of William Lyon, Grey’s 
Chaplain in 1580, Bishop of Ross, 1582, Bis- 
hop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 1587. Lyon, 
a Cheshire man, appointed John Travers 
Register of the Diocese of Ross. 

Bryan Travers, of Nateby, clerk, of the 
Honour of Halton, Lancs, described in a 
Pardon of 1558 as of Crawley, Budworth, 
and Lodge, all in Cheshire, was born in 1530, 
and had died by 1601. His wife was Joan 
(Venables ?). In an Inquisition post mortem 
of March 31, 1601, supplied by Captain But- 
ler, Portcullis, Heralds’ College, are men- 
tioned the deaths of Brian and Joan his wife 


Ross and to William Lyon, his son. 

There is no reason to suppose that Spenser 
and John Travers had formed acquaintance 
before they met in Ireland. 

According to the records of the Travers 
family the marriage of John Travers and 
Sarah Spenser took place in the year 1587 
or 1588, and Spenser assigned to his sister, 
as dower, two ploughlands, Ardowyn Brue 
and Knocknacapple in Roche’s country. 
Afterwards it was discovered that no portion 
of his grant could legally be assigned away 
and the poet’s grandson and namesake en- 
tered into a bond to make good to the Travers 
family the loss of these townlands. 

The old Castle of Kilcolman lies about 8 


miles north of Mallow and about 2 miles 
north-west of the village of Doneraile. Hard 


by must have stood Spenser’s mansion-house. 
In spite of the glamour which his poems have 
thrown over the hills and streams of the dis- 
trict and the woodland character of its scen- 
ery in his day, it must have been a somewhat 
dreary abode for the poet, brightened though 
it was by visits from the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh and others of less note. Quarrels 
and litigation with a neighbour, Morris, 
Lord Roch, were a worry, and the times were 
hazardous and uncertain. 

In 1586 Spenser appears as the holder of 
an ecclesiastical benefice. Somewhat curi- 
ously for a layman, he was prebendary of 
Effin in the diocese of Limerick, and in Add. 
MS. 19837 (Recognizances of Chancery of 
Ireland), under date June 10, 1589, we find 
Edmund Spencer, gent., and Richard Roche 
of Kinsale acknowledging themselves bound 
to the Queen in 100 marks, the condition of 


' the recognizance being that if Spenser do, 


perform, and fulfil such order, decree, and 
award as shall be made against him in the 


controversy depending between him and 
Hugh Strawbridge, gent., planitiff, in the 


Court of Chancery, then the same to be void. 
Richard Roche was a merchant of Kin- 


' sale, and Hugh Strawbridge an official. Men- 


| from 1578 to 1599. 


and the surrender by their son, John, of cer- | 
tain premises to William, Bishop of Cork and! he became Searcher of Youghal and Dungar- 


tion of the latter occurs in the State Papers 
He attained to the post 
of Clerk of the First Fruits, or Remem- 
brancer. We find him holding the Ward- 
ship of Alexr. Redmund of Co. Wexford. He 
is a grantee of monastery, abbey, and other 
lands. He fell foul of Sir Henry Wallop, the 
Treasurer. In 1592 he got a grant of the 
termon of Tullecorbet, Co. Monaghan, on 
condition that he built within five years a 
castle for defence. (Fiants, 5738). In 1596/7 
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van, and in May, 1597, he succeeded John 
Margetts in the post of Clerk of the First 
Fruits It is very probable that this lawsuit 
had reference to Spenser’s failure to pay the 
dues, £3 per annum, of his ecclesiastical 
benefice of Effin. 


Again, under date June 18, 1589, we find | 


Edmund Spencer, gent., of ——, bound to 
Richard Spence in £100 for the fulfilment of 
two obligations:—(a) the recovery of £30 
due by Richard Brysse to Richard Crowther 
deceased, and (b) the delivery of the body 
of James Shropp into the prison of Newgate 
in Dublin. 

Nothing is known regarding any one of 
the four persons thus brought into association 
with Spenser, but it is evident that he is 
now the holder of an official position, i.e., 
Clerk or Deputy Clerk to the Council of 
Munster. 

There existed until 1922 a Chancery law- 
suit in the Public Record Office, Dublin: 
Morris, Lord Roch v, Edmund Spenser, 
Hilary, 1593; in which the plaintiff alleged 
that the defendant ‘‘ doth multiply suits ’’ 
against him in the Presidential Court of 
Munster, and he begged for the grant of a 
certiorart to remove a case about the lands 
of Shanballymore to the Chancery Court in 
Dublin, 
the signature of Adam Loftus. 

To Kilcolman in the summer of 1589 came 
Sir Walter Raleigh and found three books of 
the ‘Faery Queen’ ready for publication. 
Perhaps he and Spenser had not met since 
the wild days at Smerwick nearly nine years 
ago, and now Raleigh will have him go 
to London to be presented to the Queen. It 
is known that Sir Walter was at Lismore in 
Ireland on 26 Sept. in that year and in 
London on 12 Nov., so that the journey was 
very probably undertaken from Cork in 
October. They landed at Mounts Bay and 
rode via Loswithiel to London, where Spenser 
was duly presented at Court and the Queen 
accepted the dedication of his poem and 
granted him a pension of £50 a year. (Pa- 
tent Roll, 33 Elizabeth, P.R.O. London). 

An account of the journey may be read in 
‘Colin Clouts Come Home Again,’ 
there is much else about the men and women 
of the time at Court and in literature. 

On 1 Dec., 1589, the ‘ Faery Queen’ was 
entered in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company and on 23 Jan., 1590, the first 
three books were published by William Pon- 
sonby. On 1 Jan., 1591, Spenser was still 


in London, but by the 27 Dec. of the same | 


jr 


The application was granted over | 


where | 


. i 
year he had returned to his Irish estate. We 
| do not know the date of his homeward jour. 
ney, but he must have been absent for about 
| two years, During this period the ‘ Shep. 
heards Calender’ passed into a third edition, 
| and not only was the first part of the ‘ Faery 
Queen ’ published, but also a volume of minor 
poems which contained: ‘The Ruines of 
Time, ’‘ The Teares of the Muses,’ ‘ Virgils 
Gnat,’ ‘ Mother Hubberds Tale,’ ‘ M uiopot- 
mos,’ ete. London was, however, a changed 
place to the poet. Leicester and the Sidneys 
were dead, and Burghley, incensed by the 
satire of ‘ Mother Hubberds Tale,’ was his 
enemy. 


W. H. We pty. 
(To be continued). 





“‘ PENNY PLAIN—TWO-PENCE 
COLOURED.”’ 


is impossible to say exactly when this 
phrase became current, but there is no 
difficulty in deciding what is its origin. Dur. 
ing the first half of last century certain firms 
in London published many thousands of por- 
traits of popular actors and actresses in 
“costume” parts, and the price of these 
was a penny each plain, and twopence each 
coloured. 

These prints, which were about Qhins. by 
7ins., were line engravings on copper or zinc 
cut with a bold line, with sometimes addi- 
tional touches in stipple. The greater part 
of the plate was occupied by the figure of the 
actor, who stood on a lightly drawn landscape 
or interior as the case might be. For in- 
stance, the Warrior stood on a battlefield with 


| a background of tents, and perhaps a castle 


or fortress; the Pirate stood on a_ shore 
fringed with palm-trees, while behind him 
was a bay or lagoon on which floated a rakish 
schooner; the Swiss Hero, such as William 


| Tell, had a background of snow-capped moun- 


tains, while perhaps a dead stag lay at his 
feet. A Queen postured nobly in a pillared 


| hall, or on a palatial terrace, and so on. 


The phrase we are discussing was twice 
used by Robert Louis Stevenson, once in 
‘Travels with a Donkey,’ where writing on 
beautiful scenery he says ‘“ if landscapes were 
sold like the sheets of characters of my boy- 
hood, one penny plain, twopence coloured, I 


| should go to the length of twopence every 


day.’ And he wrote an article ‘ A penny 
plain twopence coloured’ which appeared in 
the Magazine of Art, April, 1884. 
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Later in the century, at any rate in the 
fifties, these theatrical portraits were sold 
for a half-penny each plain, and a penny 
coloured. Between the years 1855 and 1861. 
| must have bought dozens of the half-penny 
plain, which I coloured and ‘‘ tinselled ’’ as 
we children called their further decoration. 
I used to buy these pictures at a_ small 
stationer’s shop close to our house in Teign- 
mouth, S. Devon. To this shop I would re- 
pair when I had the necessary copper, and 
addressing the old dame who kept it, would 
say ‘‘ Please Mrs. Cole for a halfpenny pic- 
ture to tinsel.’? Then she would produce a 
pile of portraits, and having selected one I 
would hurry home. The modus operandi was 
then as follows: First 1 would borrow a pair 
of fineembroidery scissors from one of my 
elder sisters, and with these cut out carefully 
all the ornamental parts of arms and armour, 
and all the parts where material was used, 
such as mantles, surcoats, doublets, trunks and 
breeches. The former spaces were then filled 
in with gilt paper, the latter with scraps of 
silk or velvet. Then the colouring of the rest 
of the picture began. We, my brother and 
I, had generally to be content with water- 
colours, but occasionally were allowed to use 
body colours. The body colours were in pow- 
der, and were kept in small phials, and hhad 
to be mixed with a thin solution of gum 
arabic, a rather troublesome job; but from 
them a far more brilliant effect was obtained 
than from water-colours. On the choice of 
what colours were appropriate we were 
guided by my mother, who had a fair know- 
ledge of heraldry learned from her brother 
William Courthope who was Somerset 
Herald. Then the picture was finally embel- 
lished with jewels cut out of foil obtained 
from the local jeweller, and, perhaps, with a 
star, cross, anchor, harp, etc., which latter 
could be obtained stamped from gilt paper, 
in twopenny packets. 

Although we must have tinselled dozens of 
these pictures, none to my knowledge survive, 
and I have not the slightest recollection of 
by whom they were published. The principal 
publishers were the Skelts, A. Park, Hogson, 
Webb, Marks, and Redingtons, but there were 
others. Although I have none of my own 
work left I have three pictures which were 
coloured (only in water-colour, and not tin- 
selled) by my wife’s grandfather in the early 
forties. The subjects of these three are as 


follows: Mrs, Ducrow as St. George, pub- | 


lished and sold by A. Park, 47 Leonard Street, 


Tabernacle Walk (no date); Mrs. Parry as | 


| bell as the Rover of Cuba. 


‘“‘ Catherine de Medecis’’ in ‘The Poisoned 
Ring,’ published by I. L. Marks, 91, Long 
Lane, Smithfield, Sept., 1839, and Mr. Camp- 
Pub. Oct. 9, 1837, 
according to Act of Parliament by A. Park, 
47, Leonard Street, Finsbury. 

I have two very unusual specimens of the 
twopence coloured. They are less than half 
the usual size, and have very little brush- 
work, being decorated in every possible part 
with foil of different colours. Moreover, the 
figures are not part of the picture, but are 
stuck on to the background. They have the 
name of the actor and the part he portrays, 
but the publisher’s name and the date have 
been cut off. They are framed in bird’s-eye 
maple frames. I bought them for ‘“‘ an old 
song,’’ at Rickmansworth many years ago. 

The last ‘‘ penny plain ’”’ I met with was in 
1892, when I was searching for material to 
begin illustrating and extending Wheatley’s 
‘London Past and Present’ published in 
1891 (a work which still occupies much of my 
time). My find was at a dirty little shop 
in Red Lion Street, kept by a rather grimy 
old gentleman who sold cheap prints and old 
play-bills. Here I discovered the play-bill 
of the very first performance of ‘ Black-eyed 
Susan, or All in the Downs,’ produced on 
Whit Monday, June 8, 1829, at the Surrey 
Theatre, and then luckily I found a “‘ penny- 
plain”? of T. P,. Cooke as ‘‘ William,’’ and 
Miss Scott as ‘‘ Susan,’’ with a background 
of sea, with a man-of-war at anchor. This 
picture is unusual in having two portraits, 
and also in being marked ‘‘1d. plain’’ in 
the bottom right hand corner. It was pub- 
lished by Dyer Sent. and Co., 109, Aldersgate 
Street. It has no date, but as the play was 
a great success it was probably 1829 or 1830. 
[I have hunted in many print-shops since 
then both London and provincial, but have 
never met with another of these prints either 
plain or coloured. I believe there are still 
some fine examples of tinselled figures, in a 


| shop for the sale of theatrical properties in 


Garrick Street. 
W. CourtHuore Forman. 


ERMAN MELVILLE. — The text of a 
letter from Herman Melville appears in 
Catalogue 100 of Dauber and Pine, book- 
sellers of New York. Its appearance in a 
second alphabet, on p. 47, in a list contain- 
ing few letters, perhaps justifies reprinting 
in ‘N. and Q.’ this very early letter addressed 
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to Dr. William Sprague, which reads :— 

Being told that you particularly desired my 
autograph I cheerfully send it, and the author 
of ‘'Typee’ looks forward with complacency to 
his joining that goodly fellowship of names 
which the taste and industry of Dr. Sprague 
have collected. But believe me, Dear Sir, | 
take you to be indeed curious in these auto- 
graphs, since you desire that of Herman Mel- 
ville, Lansingburgh, July 24, 46. Now that 1 
think of it, | was charged to write two of them 
—you remember someone woke one morning 
and found himself famous. And here am I, 
just come from hoeing in the garden, writing 
autographs. Again Il am, Dear Sir, Herman 
Melville. 

We all know that Byron awoke and found 
himself famous. But most reference works 
merely refer to Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron,’ and 
leave one to guess whether the words were 


spoken or written. I believe from what 
Moore says, they were written to him. 
TO) Mi. 


BYRON AND LAMARTINE.—It is usually 
held to be possible that Byron met 
Lamartine, although there is no direct evi- 
dence. I should like to be allowed to say that 
a study of the Countess of Blessington’s ‘ The 
Idler in Italy,’ Paris, 1839, makes it seem 
fairly certain that the two poets never met. 
After recording, on p. 369, that she was in- 
troduced to Lamartine in March, 1826, Lady 
Blessington says, ‘‘He [Lamartine] has 
asked me many questions about Lord Byron, 
and evinces an interest towards him a 
She is, in the passage from which this is 
taken, apparently intending to convey the 
impression that Lamartine has not met 
Byron, and wishes her to relate some of her 
personal reminiscences of the English poet. 
Had the two poets met, moreover, it is 
improbable that Lady Blessington would 
have failed to notice the fact, as she tries 
to introduce as much literary colour as pos- 
sible, and records several meetings with 
Lamartine and also conversations with Byron, 
the dates of these latter ranging from April, 
1823, to Byron’s departure for Greece. 
K. C. Bruce. 


HE GEORGE HERBERT MEDLAR. — 
In 1632 George Herbert planted a med- 

lar in the Bemerton Rectory Gardens, near 
Salisbury. An illustrated account in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, 13 Feb., 1932 (pp. 117-118), 
tells that this has been inarched to a White 


Thorn. J. ARDAGH. 
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;,NGLISH VOWEL-SOUNDS IN LATIN. 
— In a letter to The Times a short time 


ago the question was asked when English 
vowel-sounds were introduced into Latin, 


The subject seems to me to be worth raising, 

I have two references to the speaking of 
Latin by the English, and both relate to the 
seventeenth century. The Duke of  Stettin- 
Pomerania visited England in 1602, and was 
accompanied by a_ scholar, Frederic Ger- 
schow, who kept a diary of the tour. (See 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
N.S., vi. 1892). Near Bicester the party 
lost their way and were directed by an Eng. 
lish gentleman who spoke Latin. On reach- 
ing, later, the inn which was their destina- 
tion, they procured everything they wanted 
through the intermediary of a learned parson 
in the village, Gerschow says he would not 
that day have missed knowing Latin for a 
thaler (ds.). 

Some sixty years later M. Sorbiére visited 
these shores. In a description of his voyage 
(see translation, 1709), he says the English 

have little communication with Strangers: 
And being averse to the speaking of French, 
tho’ they can do it very well, they speak Latin, 
with such an accent and Way of Pronunciation 
that they are as hard to be understood as if 
they spoke their own Language. 

The incivility of the English, their pride, 
and their contempt for foreigners struck him 
forcibly. He was glad to employ an inter- 
preter for part of the time he was here. 

I have scant knowledge of Latin, Church 
history or etymology, therefore I write sub- 
ject to correction. These two references have 
suggested to me that the change over may 
have occurred in the seventeenth century, and 
have been caused by one of the two following 
reasons, or both. The Church service was no 
longer rendered in Latin, and the clergy were 
seldom drawn from foreign parts, as I think 
was sometimes, if not often, the case in pre 
Reformation days. Secondly, and here pos- 
sibly is the potent cause, vowels in English 
underwent great changes in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, more especially 
the long vowels. The long i is, 1 think, not 
considered to have assumed the present ai 


' diphthong pronunciation until the end of the 


j 


seventeenth century, and ea and ee, as in 
““meat,’’ ‘‘ meet,’’ passed into modern con- 
tinental long 7 in the eighteenth century. 
Does not Professor Skeat in his ‘ Principles 
of English Etymology,’ say that if Shake- 
speare spoke to-day he would be scarcely com- 
prehensible to us, and that his talk would 


sound like broad Scotch? yoy Panxes. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


| feature of the landscape, and that the wood 


MITH: GOUGER: SIBLEY: STAPLE- 
TON.—The present property of ‘‘ Ken- | 


wold,”’ or ‘‘ Kenwell”’ Court (it appears to 
oo by both these names), adjacent to ‘‘Smith’s 
Lawn ” in Windsor Great Park, off the west 
side of the Egham-Blacknest road, is believed 
to have been in 1697 the estate of ‘‘ Can 
Wood,’’ or to be in the vicinity of this old 
“(Can Wood.’ ‘* Ken’”’ and ‘“‘ Can”’ (also 
“Caen’’; ef. ‘‘ Caenwood,’’ now ‘‘ Kenwood,” 
London) are the same word, meaning a 
“head,” ‘‘top,’? or ‘‘ promontory’; and 
“Wele,”’ ““Weld,”’ or ‘‘Wold,”’ forest land, a 
woody waste, and ‘‘ Wood,”’ have a similar 
although not identical, meaning, and a not 
unsimilar sound. On the 1868 Ordnance 
Map the property is called ‘‘ Trottswood 
House,” but I think that must have been 
a modern name temporarily intervening. The 
Ordnance Map of 1806-7 does not show the 
present house (which therefore was 
erected until later); but near its site there 
is marked ‘‘ Callow Farm,’’ and it is these 
old buildings, part of the ‘‘ Kenwold” of 
to-day, that I think were old ‘‘ Can Wood.” 
There seems to be no other property any- 
where in the neighbourhood that has a name 
anything like ‘‘ Can Wood,”’ even in the form 
of ‘‘ worth’? = a homestead, which I thought 


gave its name to the estate. 

Richard Smith the Younger married about 
1770, and it is presumed from both his sons 
being so named, that his wife was a Miss 
Gouger, daughter of the subject of a minia- 
ture-portrait (painted on copper) known in 
my family as ‘ Old Gouger.’’ It is the pic- 
ture of a man of middle-age, or past it, 
dressed in the costume of Queen Anne’s time, 
and the red coat of a country squire of that 
period—and I date it not Jater than 1727, 
the end of George I’s reign, by when the orig- 
inal great full-bottomed natural-coloured 
periwig or peruke, which he is wearing, had 
gone out of fashion. Possibly the Christian 
name of this ‘‘ Old Gouger ’’ was James, that 
being the name of one of his two Smith grand- 


| sons and there being no other Smiths of that 


not | 


it might have become; nor can I find any | 


wood at all similarly named. 

Richard Smyth ‘‘ of Blackness near Wind- 
sor and Egham in Surrey, Can Wood the 
name of his residence,’’ was living in 1697, 
and apparently a young man at that time, 
and his habitat points to his having been an 
Officer of Windsor Forest, like his son. 


From the fact that he had a nephew, John | 


Bridges — d.s.p. — (quaere, John Bridges 
Smyth), it is thought that he may have mar- 
ried a Miss Bridges. 

He had an only son, Richard Smith, who 
“possessed a small estate at Egham on the 
confines of Windsor Forest,’’ and was ‘‘a 
Verderer of the Royal desmesne.’’ (Any dif- 
ferent from an ordinary verderer ?). 

This estate of Richard the Younger’s may 
have been his father’s ‘‘ Can Wood.” ‘‘ Ken- 
wold”? is on the top of Callow Hill, a mile 
or two out of Egham, off the east side of the 


name, 
_ These two grandsons, sons of Richard 
Smith the Younger, were James Gouger 


Smith and Richard Gouger Smith. 

The younger son, Richard Gouger Smith, 
was a Captain in’ the Army and died of 
wounds received at Seringapatam, 1799. I un- 
derstand that his regiment, ‘‘ the 68th Light 
Infantry,’’ was not in that action, being in 
Treland, but as he was “‘ on the staff,’’ if that 
further statement is correct, he may have 
been attached. He is believed to have mar- 
ried a Miss Sibley, but left no issue. 

The combination of the name Gouger-Sibley 
suggests kinship with a ‘‘ George Gouger of 
St. Michael’s, Wood Street, Bachelor,’ and 
“Ann Sibley of this Parish, Spinster,’’ who 
were married by licence at St. Mary-le-Bowe 
in 1787; and the husband, George Gouger, 
appears to be the same man as ‘‘ George 
Gouger, Ribbon Manufacturer, 48 Newgate 
Street. 1794,’’ who is presumed to have pre- 
viously been of the firm of ‘‘ Gouger, Stain- 
bridge and Tagg, Ribbon and Gauze Manu- 
facturers, 12 Wood Street, Cheapside. 1790.’’ 

James Gouger Smith, the elder son of Rich- 


ard Smith the Younger, is described as ‘‘ of 
Egham,”’ but he resided more in London, 


where in 1791 he married Sarah alias Jane 
Stapleton or Stapylton (Jeanne Sara de 


| Stapleton, of a family of Irish exiles settled 


main road from Egham to Blackness (now | 
Blacknest, Virginia Water), the South Gate 


and (Keeper’s ?) Lodge of Windsor Great 
Park, being another mile or two further on. 


at Nantes and elsewhere in Brittany and in 
Anjou—Comtes de Tréves), who had _ emi- 
grated to England a year or two before, when 
the French Revolution broke out. She was 
related to the Stapleton Baronets of Rother- 
field Greys near Henley, through Windsor on 
the Egham-Oxford road, There were other 


I surmise that ‘‘ Can Wood ” was ‘‘the wood | Irish Stapletons at Thorpe Lee near Egham 


on the top of the bare hill,’? a prominent 


itself, more distantly related; which indi- 








cates that the lady found refuge, in a strange 
land, with her own people, and met her future 
husband among these cousins’ neighbours. 

James Gouger Smith and Sarah Stapleton 
had two sons, of whom the younger, John 
George, became the adopted son and heir of a 
William Godfrey of Mayfair and Kingsbury 
Middlesex, who may have been another rela- 
tive or connection of the Smiths. This son 
for a time held an appointment in the old 
‘* Office of Woods, etc.,—where he was in 
1826, thus maintaining the family Forest 
traditions, and the reappearance of the 
‘* George ’’ as one of his Christian names may 
be significant. 

The elder son, John George’s brother, was 
named William (perhaps after William God- 
frey) States (pronounced Stattess), and he 
named one of his sons Charles. In 1812 a 
‘Charles States and Mary Roberts’’ were 
married at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

I seek information to link together the 
above-mentioned properties or families. 


M. S.- 


VicTORIAN CUSTOMS.—Customs change 

so imperceptibly that it is only when one 
discusses the customs of the past with the 
present generation one realizes that they have 
become obsolete. 

The following examples have suggested 
themselves in the course of a conversation on 
Victorian habits :— 

1. Family prayers, at which the household 
staff assembled in the dining-room. 

2. Grace before and after meals. (If a cleri- 
cal visitor was present he was always invited 
to ‘‘ say grace ’’), 

5. Sending an empty carriage to take part 
in a funeral procession. (? Was not the car- 
riage of the medical attendant always pre- 
sent on such occasions). 

4. The reading of the will by the family 
lawyer after a funeral, in the presence of 
relations, 

5. Children coming in to dessert at dinner. 

6. Male visitors paying an afternoon cal] 
taking hat and stick into the drawing-room. 

7. Guests and members of the family shak- 
ing hands when meeting at breakfast, and 
before parting at night. 

There must be many more customs which 
have become obsolete, which were invariably 
conformed to only a generation ago. 

It would be interesting to have the observa- 


tions of those who can recall] them, and to fix | 


approximately the date of their passing. 
A. Hamitton Hawker. 


a AND  aiewaiadl 
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, PRE ARS OF THE SACK. — I should be 

grateful for contributions towards a list 
of the houses of these Friars in the British 
Isles (they occur at Dublin amongst other 
places) with first and last dates in each case, 
Their coming to England is noted by Thomas 
de Eccleston (ed. Little) and Matthew Paris, 
and there is a valuable article on them in 
the English Historical Review by Prof. A. G. 
Little. They were suppressed by the Council 
of Lyons in the sense that they were forbid- 
den to profess any more men, and were thus 
gradually allowed to die out; in England 
they are still met with in the reign of Edward 
II. In the undated will of Dame Joan, some- 
time wife of G[eoffrey] de Dutton her legacy 
of 4s. ‘‘ fratribus indutis saccis,’’ following 
legacies to the Friars Preachers and Friars 
Minor of Chester and preceding one to the 
nuns of Chester, would seem to imply that the 
Sack Friars had a house at Chester. It is 
difficult to see in this reference another 
name for the Carmelites, as suggested by the 
late John Brownbill, though his alternative 
that they were the predecessors in Chester of 
the White Friars, who settled in Chester 
about 1280 is possible. (The Cheshire Sheaf, 
3S. ix. 117, 47). The Sack Friars, however, 
may have intended to make a foundation at 
Chester and may even have come there for the 
purpose when Dame Joan made her will, and 
the project may then have fallen through as 
sometimes happened; so that any further 
references to them at Chester would be wel- 
come. 


I should also be glad to know in what 


countries they are traceable on the Con- 
tinent. 

H. Ince ANDERTON. 
(OLONEL ANDREW BECKER’S WRECK 


MACHINE.—Is anything known of this 
invention which was patented on 10 Feb., 
1715, but of which no specification exists 
either at the Patent Office or Public Record 
Office, nor can any allusion to it be found in 
the Library of the Royal Society. In the 
‘Scattergood Papers’ (1692-1725) now in 
process of arrangement for the use of students 
by Mr. Bernard P. Scattergood occur the fol- 
lowing entries :— 


Received the 25th of October 1716 of John 
Scattergood Esqr. ninety nine pounds for three 
shares in Collonell Beckers Wreck Machine this 
aa! transferred by me to him I say received 
99 li. 

Francis Jones. 
Witnesse, J. Neame. 


January 3, 1716[/17]. Received then of Mr. 
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John Scattergood seaven pounds 10/- being 
money paid in upon three shares in Beckers 
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1 
| 


Wrecke Machine pursuantt to order of the | 
generall meetting, 3 October last I say 
received 


For Sir Math Kerwood & Co. Treasurer 
£7.10. 0 Wm. Maltby. 


There is also a further note by John Scat- 
tergood early in 1718, before he sailed for 
India, with regard to these three shares, 
which he was ‘‘afraid will be all lost,’ but 
if anything came of the venture, his dividend 
was to be paid to his friend Captain Rich- 


ard Rawlins. 
X.Y. 4. 


“ DROFITEROLLE.”’—Can anyone tell me 

where I saw many years ago a deriva- 
tion for this culinary term from ‘“ Profit 
roll,” signifying the small loaf or piece of 
toast that swam upon, or was placed in, “a 
pottle of Sack.’’ In any case, what is the 
derivation of the term? I know the Littré 
quotation from J. J. Rousseau. 

Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


“MAPTAIN FRANCIS BACON.”? — In 

~ James Howell’s ‘ Epistolae Ho-Elianae ’ 
1678, there are certain letters addressed to 
“Captain Francis Bacon, at the Glasse- 
house in Broadstreet’’ dated 1619 and on- 
wards. In a letter to his father dated 1 
March, 1618, Howell refers to the ‘‘ Glass- 
house in Broad Street where Captain Francis 
Bacon hath succeeded me ’’—as steward, when 
Howell went on his travels. 

Any information concerning this Francis 
Bacon would be much appreciated, especially 
as to whether he was related to Sir Francis. 
I have seen it stated somewhere that the lat- 
ter was interested in glass-works in the City 
of London and also in the Wye Valley. Is 
there any evidence as to this? I cannot re- 
call any reference to it in Hepworth-Dixon’s 
‘Personal History’ or ‘Life,’ neither of 
which is indexed. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


REGIMENTAL RECORDS.—Is it possible 
ito trace a man who runs away from home 
to sea, and then enlists under a different 
name in a regiment ? 
Avuc. BAINBRIDGE. 


()WEN GLENDOWER: DESCENDANTS. | 
| London office of ‘ N. and Q.’). 


What descendants yet remain of the 
great patriot? Prof. Lloyd’s new Life is 
silent about this point. 

HISTORIAN. 
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(FHARLES KINGSLEY: LETTERS. — I 
am at work upon a biography of Charles 
Kingsley and should be grateful for the op- 
portunity of asking through your columns the 
privilege of examining letters of his which 
may be in the possession of your readers. I 
should be much interested also in letters 
written by his brothers, George and Henry, 
by his sister, Mrs. Charlotte Chanter, and by 
any of his children. 
Marcaret Farrand THorpP. 


OHN AUDELAY HAUGHMOND 
ABBEY. — Was he one of the Audley 
family? I notice his connection with Lord 


Strange and Haughmond Abbey. He was 
evidently a scholar; to be a poet. I have 


never seen a list of the chantries in Haugh- 
mond Abbey. Has the history of that Abbey 
been written ? 

KE. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead, Berks. 


MACLISE’S ‘THE SERENADE.’’ — I am 
flesirous of information concerning Ma- 
clise’s painting, ‘The Serenade,’ which in- 
spired Robert Browning to write ‘In a Gon- 
dola.’ 
A. J. ARMSTRONG. 
THE BRCAD ARROW.—Is it known when 
the Broad Arrow was first used as a 
mark of Government property ? 
W. H. Wuirear. 
(This has been discussed several times in our 
columns. See 11 S. iii. 245; ix. 481; x. 17, 52, 
114; also some correspondence in Vols. ix., x. 
and xi. of the Sixth Series. At exlix. 153, 175, 
214, 283 there will be found a further 
remarks upon the subject.] 
PHIL (PIL) GARLICK. — Who was the 
character so referred to? and where ? 


W. H. Wurirtear. 


few 


Chiswick. 
IHE PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. — A 
recent writer says of the siege of Pem- 
broke Castle by Cornwall in 1648, when the 
garrison were starved into surrender, that the 
three principal defenders, Langharne, Poyer, 
and Powell, who had previously been on 
Cromwell’s side, were condemned to death, 
but Cromwell decided that one victim was 
sufficient, so lots were drawn, and Poyer had 
to suffer, and was shot on the Piazza of 
Covent Garden (within a stone’s throw of the 
Why was this 
place selected for his execution ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood, Middx. 








Replies. 


DOMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
DISUSE. 
(clxi. 459; clxii. 30, 66, 104). 


[s my dining-room at Monreith there still 

stands a memorial of bygone conviviality 
a ‘‘horse-shoe table,’’ consisting of a semi- 
circle of mahogany, within which is a revolv- 
ing bracket fitted with sockets for a couple of 
decanters and a painted metal screen to pro- 
tect the wine from the fire. The workman- 
ship is very fine, and dates from the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. In my: dis- 
tant youth this table used always to be set 
before the fire, and the men sat round it after 
the ladies had left the dining-room. In 
those days no cigar or cigarette was allowed 
to taint the bouquet of the host’s claret. 
Guests who wished to smoke had to sneak 
down to the kitchen after the servants had 
gone to bed. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


At pp. 245-247 of the ‘ History of Old 
Sheffield Plate’ will be found a detailed list 
of thirty-three patents recorded at the Patent 
Office between the years 1749 and 1844, like- 
wise twelve illustrations of various forms of 
snuffers. Some of these candle-snuffers were 
marvels of ingenuity, particularly those with 
levers and springs. They were formerly manu- 
factured by the Sheffield scissor-smiths, Their 
production to-day, so far as my enquiries 
have resulted, is a lost art. 

Sheffield plate (which ceased to be made in 
the mid-nineteenth century) furnishes us 
with more data in connection with articles of 
now discarded domestic use, than any other 
craft. 

I might mention “ Argyll ’’-jacketed 
gravy-holders; Arganda lamps; dish wedges; 
nautilus spoon-warmers; telescopic candle- 
sticks; adjustable reading-lamps; pocket 
candlesticks for coach-journeys; folding pa- 
tent toast-racks; egg-plungers; leg-of-mutton 
holders ; tinder-boxes; pipe-lighters; bodkin 
sheaths ; combined inkstands and candle-hol- 
ders; toddy crushers; telescopic toasting- 
forks; patent candle-raisers, not to mention 
scores of wine and soy bottle-labels, the names 
of many being unknown to us in the twen- 
tieth century. Again, barber - surgeon’s 
dishes, folding ear-trumpets, back-scratchers 
and tongue scrapers. 
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, above all from old hats. 
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illustrated in the work above referred to. 
F. Brappury. 


John Eliot Hodgkin, prince of collectors, 
said to me forty years or more ago, when IJ 
complained that “ collecting ’’ was beyond 
the means of young people, ** Start collecting 
things that are bound to disappear: for in- 
stance, china tray-candlesticks—or gas globes 
—start by putting away a box of ‘‘ Fusees” 
and a yellow tinder pipe lighter.”’ 

Tallow candles (see ante p. 104), these have 
become part of the equipment of a physical 
laboratory. They are used to smear the 
edges of the ‘bell ’’ that fits on the plate 
of an air-pump in certain experiments. They 
are, I believe, now only to be had from such 
scientific purveyors as Griffin and Baird and 
Tatlock. 

Epwarp Heron ALtrey. 


104. Wooden Presses. Those mentioned 
at ante p. 124 were for keeping tablecloths in 
good condition after coming from the wash. 
The small ones were for table-napkins, also 
for handkerchiefs. 

Steel punches for gun wads. I have a 
complete set 32 to 1. The large ones were 
for bullet patches, circles of greased linen in 
which the bullet was wrapped, so as to give 
correct course and avoid windage. The 
punches appeared first in pistol-cases circa 
1790, and later in gun-cases. I have one in 
a Joe Manton case of about 1800. The wads 
were punched from thick cardboard, and 
They became obso- 
lete when Eley’s patent wadding came in. 
You will often find the punch-marks on the 
posts of stalis in old stables. It was easier 
to punch a wad there than on the flat. Be- 
fora about 1790, the wadding was generally 
tow and the muzzle was enlarged a little to 
admit of the easier ramming. Paper also 
was used, vide the opening chapter of ‘ The 
Man of Feeling.’ 

Quill nibs. These can still be bought. 

Coffee, spice and pepper mills. These were 
generally screwed to the same upright beam 
in the old farm-houses about this district. 

F. Witxi1am Cock. 


I do not think metal fire-blowers (which 
work with a small wheel) are manufactured 
any longer. I bought one lately at a Lon- 
don curio shop, and my brother has two 
very similar specimens. On one of these the 
name “‘ Alexr. (?) Clark” is visible; the 
royal arms and the word ‘‘ Patent ’’ are be- 


Most of these are! nneath, stamped in the metal. 
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I should like to know where and when 
these blowers were made, and what were the | 
earliest specimens. 


M. A. H. 


I have one of the very last kind of domestic | 
articles to fall into disuse, a brass cylinder 
to contain sovereigns and half sovereigns. | 
It is three inches over all, the bigger and 
smaller halves being screwed into a milled 
ring. A strong spring pushing against a pis- | 
ton in each cylinder kept the coins tight to- 
gether. Each half contained fifteen coins. 
The whole fitted into a leather case, seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter at the smaller 
end, and one inch at the bigger. The smaller 
end bears the number “‘ 30.”’ 

J. M. O. 


“DROWN BAKER”? (clxii. 122).—I think 


it may be assumed that the ‘‘ brown 
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bakers’? were bakers of brown bread exclus- | 
ively, and that they were of a humbler order | 


than the ‘‘ white bakers’? who baked white 
bread made of wheatmeal. The brown bread 
was made of maslin, i.e., a mixture of wheat 
and rye in roughly equal quantities. 

The late Sir William Ashley in his post- 
humous work, ‘The Bread of Our _ Fore- 
fathers’ (Oxford, 1928), cites (p. 151) a 
document of the year 1573, consisting of re- 
plies by the Lord Mayor of London and his 
brethren to questions asked of them by the 
Lords of the Council. Within the City and 


its liberties there were sixty-two white bakers | 


and thirty-six brown bakers. The white 
bakers had 2,174 quarters of wheatmeal in 
their houses; the brown bakers had in their 
hands only 251 quarters of ‘‘ mestelyn.” 
During the last six months the white bakers 
had bought 31,861 quarters of wheat, and the 
brown bakers had bought 2,637 quarters of 
maslin, 

The earliest quotation in the ‘N. E. D.’ 
for “‘ brown baker ”’ is of the year 1528. For 
“brown bread ’’ a quotation is supplied from 
Caxton, c, 1489. 

It should be borne in mind that most of 
the bread consumed by the people was baked 
at home. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

RMS OF ADOPTION (clxi. 245, 284, 323, 

359, 393, 461; clxii. 32, 105).—The ex- 
tracts from Worthy and Gough are not in 
point. 


suppose that if a man could be proved to be 
the only survivor in the world of an 


Both refer to the arms of “‘ the last | 
of a family’ being taken by a stranger. I | 
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armigerous family, or if a man were himself 
the sole grantee of a coat-of-arms, he would 
be allowed to bequeath his arms to anyone 


| he liked. No one’s rights would be affected. 


But the arms borne by a family are enjoyed 
by many descendants as a rule, and to allow 


| one of such descendants to give them to a 


stranger would be giving away what that 
descendant did not exclusively own. 
Halsbury’s ‘ Laws of England’ states that 
it is not within the competencey of the 
College of Arms to grant the proper arms 
of A to B.”’ That is why ‘‘ differences ’’ are 
introduced so as to distinguish the arms of 
the A family from those given to B, the 
stranger (vol. xxi, 354 n). 

Many examples of heraldic improprieties 
can be produced from the past, but I was 
dealing with what I believe to be the modern 
usage, which is far stricter. 


6é 


R. S. B. 


FOULKES: STRANGE (clxii. 121).—The 
Rev. Edmund Salusbury Ffoulkes, 3rd. 
son of J. Powell Ffoulkes, of Eriviatt, Co. 
Denbigh ; Fellow of Jesus Coll., Oxford, b. 12 
Jan., 1819. His wife was Anne, fifth daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Andrew William Lumis- 
den Strange, Kt. (1756-1841), Chief Justice 
of Nova Scotia, 1789; Recorder of Madras, 
1798 ; knighted 1798. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
for him and his father, Sir Robert Strange, 
the engraver. 
R. S. B. 


MUMMING PLAY BROADCAST  (elxii. 

64).—It appears that this play was re- 
corded from Crowhurst, near Battle, from 
the player who acted Father Christmas. It 
was correctly reproduced, except for the 
addition of a wassail-song from West Sussex 
as a finale. One of the fighting characters 
was Hyer Guier, whose name one would like 
to see explained, 

G. S. G. 


RS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON, NOVEL- 
IST (clxii. 82).—She was Emily, wife 

of H. Lovett-Cameron. Her husband was 
elder son of the Rev. Jonathan Henry Lovett 


Cameron, Vicar of Shoreham, near Seven- 
oaks. The latter graduated B.A. at Trinity 


College, Cambridge, in 1831, so was probably 
son of Colonel Cameron, who married in 1797. 
Verney Lovett Cameron, Commander R.N., 
younger son of the Rev. J. H. L. Cameron, 
was born in 1844, and was well known as an 
| African explorer (vide ‘ D. N. B.’). 
G. Se G. 
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GMONDISHAM MUSCHAMP: VESEY: | 

COOPER, (clxii, 100), — The following | 
particulars about the Muschamp family are | 
taken from the ‘ History of the Reades of | 
Rossenarra,’ by R. Reade Macmullen. | 

The family first appears at the time of 
the Conqueror, Robert de Muscam being Sene- | 
schal to Gilbert de Gaunt. <A branch of the 
family settled at Barmoor, Northumberland, 
and in Durham, and at Camberwell, Surrey. | 
William Muschamp marr. 1606 Mary, heir 
of the Agmondeshams of Roebarnes, Horse- 
ley, Surrey. | Sir Agmondesham Muschamp | 
of Roebarnes had a second son, Col. Agmon- | 
desham Muschamp, Governor of Cork Fort, | 
who is believed to have marr. a sister of Sir 
Edward Denny of Tralee Castle. He had | 
issue : 

(1) Denny Muschamp (d. 1699), Master | 
Muster Genl. Ireland, marr. 1st Elizabeth 
Boyle sister of Murrough Earl of Blessinton; | 
2nd, in 1685, Frances, dau. of Richard Sack- 
ville, 5th Earl of Dorset and widow of Vis- 
count Lanesborough. 

(2) Martha Muschamp, marr. to Joseph 
Cuffe of Castle Inch, Co. Kilkenny, ancestor 
of Lord Desart. 

(3) Anne Muschamp, marr, to John Vesey, 
Archbishop of Tuam, ancestor of Lord De 
Vesci. His eldest son Sir Thomas Vesey, 
Bart., Bishop of Ossory, marr. Mary, dau. of 
Denny Muschamp. 

John Muschamp of Drumanakelly, Co. 
Down, who marr. Elizabeth, dau. of Sir 
Adam Loftus, was a nephew of Col. Agmon- 
desham Muschamp. 


W. B.S. 


It may interest your correspondent to know 
that according to the ‘ English Baronetage ’ 
(published in 1741), there was a family 
named Muschamp residing at Row-Barns, 
in Surrey, early in the seventeenth century. 

A —— Muschamp, of Row-Barns, Esquire, 
married Margaret, daughter of the well- 
known Sir John Jacob, Bart., of Bromley, 
near Bow, by his third wife, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Ashburnham, knight. 
It is not stated whether they had any issue. 

Anne Vesey, the Archbishop of Tuam’s 
daughter, married the Rt. Hon. Henry Bing- 
ham, M.P., but according to Burke’s 
“Landed Gentry,’ Joshua Cooper, Esq., of 
Markree (will, dated 3 Aug., 1757, and | 
proved 17 Jan., 1758), married (art. dated | 
5 May, 1729), Mary, daughter of Richard | 
Bingham, Esq., of Newbrook, Co. Mayo., and | 





had issue, two sons only, Joshua and 
Richard, 
James SeTon-ANDERSON, F.S.A.(SCOT.), 
THE BERMUDAS (clxii. 64, 142). — The 
Bermudas derive their name from a 


| Spanish captain, Juan Bermudez, who dis- 


covered them at a date not exactly known, 
but it seems to have been before 1511. Coins 


| and crosses erected upon rocks make it prob- 


able that the Spaniards continued to visit 
the islands, where there was reported to be a 
great treasure, which, however, was _ never 
found. An Englishman, Henry Maye, says 
Captain Smith, the author of the ‘ General] 
historie of Virginia, New England and the 
Summer islands’ i.e. the Bermudas “ was 
ill-weleomed hether by the roks, by reason it 
may be that he came in a French bottome, 
which wracked upon them ’”’ but he got back 
home again. In 1609 Sir George Summers 
was also wrecked on one of the islands. On 
the day of landing some of his crew took fish 
out of the sea with their hands; others caught 
birds till they were tired of catching them; 
others dug for water since there were no 


| springs; and while they slept they were 


visited by wild hogs and tame live swine who 
came ‘to see in the darck what newes they 
had brought with them.’’ But there is no 
mention of a Friday or any aboriginal in- 
habitants. 

Sir George and his crew built themselves 
two ‘‘cedar-ships’’ and reached Virginia 
after a voyage of thirteen days. Two men 
insisted on remaining behind, so sure were 
they of safety. He came back and died but 
may be regarded as the founder of the colony. 
The third governor was General Tucker, and 
during his period of office, which ended in 
1619, the Edwin arrived and brought one 
Indian and a negro “ the first’’ says Cap- 
tain Smith ‘these islands ever had.’’ This 
seems conclusive as to the absence of 
aborigines in the Bermudas. 

It is supposed that these lonely islands 
were once larger than they are to-day. But 
their isolation is sufficient to account for the 
want of inhabitants. | Whether the Caribs 
came originally from the Appalachian moun- 
tains or, as seems much more likely, from the 
basin of the Orinoco, the Antilles which lie 
across the Gulf of Mexico like mighty frag- 
ments of a broken bridge must have facilitated 
their prehistoric migrations. | Whereas the 
Pamlico and Tuscarora Indians who made 
war, hunted and fished on the eastern edge 
of the Continent would have been doomed to 
almost certain destruction if they had 
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launched their frail pirogues upon the treach- 
erous Atlantic, where no peak would ever 
show itself against a luminous region ‘of the 
Dawn to lure them on with the promise of 
another world. 





T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


OFFEE-HOUSES KEPT BY REBECCA 
WEEDON AND EDMUND CHILLING- 
DEN (clxii. 101). — In the ‘ Monthly Cata- 
logue’ of November, 1716, William Mason, a 
London writing-master and author of several 
treatises on shorthand, announced his inten- 
tion of teaching the art 

twice a week at his very next Door, being 
Leaden-Hall Coffee House in Leaden-Hall 
Street, where is a room for the purpose called 
the Stenographical Club Room, to teach in 
Monday and Thursday Evenings, for two Hours 
together at such Times as all may agree to, 
for One Shilling a Week, each paying their 
Entrance; where all will receive ample Satis- 
faction ! 

This may possibly be the coffee-house kept 
by Edmund Chillingden or Chillington. Ma- 
son kept a writing school about this time ‘‘ in 
Token-House-Yard, in Leaden-Hall-Street, 
near the Market, London.”’ 


W. J. Cariron. 
Geneva. 


AILWAY LORE (clxii 81).—The follow- 
ing list gives the principal railways of 
the United Kingdom, 
opening :— 
Arbroath and Forfar, 3 Jan., 1839. 
Aviemore and Inverness, 1 Nov., 1898. 
Bangor and Carnarvon, July, 1852. 
Belfast and County Down, April, 1850. 
Belfast and Northern Counties, 1860. 
Birmingham and Derby, 12 Aug., 
Birmingham and Gloucester, 17 Dec., 1840. 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour Val- 
ley, July, 1852. 
Brighton and Chichester, 8 June, 1846. 
Brighton and Hastings, 27 June, 1846. 
Bristol and Exeter, 1 May, 1844. 
Bristol and Gloucester, July, 1845. 
Caledonian, February, 1848. 
Canterbury and Whitstable, May, 1830. 
Central London (Electric) Bank to Shepherd’s 
Bush, 27 June, 1900. 
Charing Cross Railway, London, 11 Jan., 1864. 
Cheltenham and Gloucester, October, 1847. 
Chester and Birkenhead, 22 Sept., 1840. 
Chester and Crewe, 1848. 
City and South London, 4 Noy. and 18 Dee., 





Coventry and Leamington, 2 Dec., 1844. 

Croydon and Epsom, 17 May, 1847. 

Devon and Somerset, 7 Nov., 1873. 

Dover and Deal, begun 29 June, 1878. 

Dublin and Belfast Junction, June, 1852. 

Dublin and Carlow, 10 Aug., 1846. 

Dublin and Drogheda, 26 May, 1844. 

Dublin and Kingstown, 17 Dec., 1834. 

Dundee and Newtyle, December, 1831. 

Dundee and Perth, 22 May, 1847. 

Durham and Sunderland, 28 June, 1839. 

Eastern Counties (Later Gt. Eastern), 18 June, 
1839. 

Eastern Union (London and Colchester), 29 
March, 1843. 

East London, 10 April, 1876. 

Edinburgh and Berwick, 18 June, 1846. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow, 8 Feb., 1842. 

Ely and Peterborough, January, 1847. 

Exeter and Plymouth (part), 29 May, 1846. 

Glasgow and Ayr, 19 Sept., 1840. 

Glasgow and Greenock, 24 March, 1841. 

Glasgow, Carnkirk, and Coatbridge, July, 1845. 


| Gloucester and Chepstow, September, 1851. 


Gloucester and Swindon, May, 1845. 

Grand Junction (Birmingham to Newton), 
July, 1837. 

Gravesend and Rochester, 10 Feb., 1845. 


| Great Central (name given to the Manchester, 


| Great Eastern 


Sheffield and Lincolnshire), in 1897; extension 
to London opened 9 March, 1899. 

(name given to the Eastern 
Counties) in 1862, when incorporated. 


| Great Northern and City (Finsbury Park to 


Moorgate Street), 14 Feb., 1904. 


| Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 1844. 
| Great Northern (Ireland), 1876. 


with the date of | 


Great Northern, 1852. 

Great Western to Maidenhead, 4 June, 1838; to 
Bristol, 30 June, 1841; to Burryport, 15 
March; to Goodwick, 1 July, 1899. 


| Harrow to Uxbridge (Met.), 4 July, 1904. 
| Hertford Branch of Eastern Counties, 31 Oct., 


1843. 
Highland, 1865; to Fort George, 1 July, 1899. 
Inner Circle, London, 21 July, 1882-4. 
Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, 24 Dec., 1846. 
Isle of Man, 1 July, 1873. 


| Kendal and Windermere, 21 April, 1847. 
| Lancaster and Carlisle, 16 Dec., 1846. 

| Lancaster and Preston, 30 June, 1840. 

| Leeds and Bradford, 1 July, 1846. 


Leeds and Derby, July, 1840. 
Leeds and Huddersfield, via Spen Valley, 1 Oct., 
1900 


| Liverpool and Birmingham, 4 July, 1837. 


| Liverpool and Manchester, 15 


Sept., 1830. 
Liverpool and Preston, 31 Oct., 1838. 


| London and Birmingham, 17 Sept., 1838. 


London and Blackwall, 2 Aug., 1841. 


| London and Brighton, 21 Sept., 1841. 


London and Bristol, 30 June, 1841. 


1890; new line to the Bank and Moorgate | London and Cambridge, 30 July, 1845. 


Street, 26 Feb., 1900; extension from Stockwell 
to Clapham Common, 3 June, 1900. 


London, Chatham and Dover, 29 Sept., 1860; 


united to South-Eastern, 1 Jan., 1899 


Cockermouth and Workington, 28 April, 1847. | London and Colchester, 29 March, 1843. 


Colchester and Ipswich, 15 June, 1846. 
Cork and Bandon, 8 Dec., 1851. 
Cornwall, 1 May, 1859. 


| 


London and Croydon, 1 June, 1839. 
London and Dover, 7 Feb., 1844. 
London and Greenwich, 26 Dec., 1838. 
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London and Richmond, 27 July, 1846. 

London and Southampton, 11 May, 1840. 

London and Southend, June, 1856. 

London and Warrington; branch of the Great | 
Northern, August, 1850. 

Lowestoft branch, Norwich and Yarmouth, 1847. 

Lynn and Ely, 1847. 

Manchester and Birmingham, 10 Aug., 

Manchester and Leeds, 1 March, 1841. 

Manchester and Sheffield, 22 Dec., 1845. 


1842. 


Meon Valley branch, shorter route to Ports- 
mouth, via Aldershot, Farnham, and Alton, 
1 June, 1903. 

Metropolitan, London; act obtained, 1853; con- 
struction begun, 1860 ; opened 10 Jan., 1863. 

Midland Counties, 30 June, 1840. 

Midland and Great Western (Ireland), 1845. 

Newcastle and Berwick, July, 1847. 

Newcastle and Carlisle, 18 June, 1839. 

Newcastle and North Shields, 18 June, 1839. 


Newmarket and Cambridge, October, 1851. 

Northampton and Peterborough, 2 June, 1845. 

— and South-Western Junction, December, 
852 


North British, 1862. 

North Eastern, July, 1854. 
Norwich and Yarmouth, 1 May, 
Nottingham to Grantham, July, 1850. 
Nottingham and Lincoln, 3 Aug., 1846. 
Nottingham branch; Rugby and Derby, 

1839. 
Oxford branch of London and Bristol, 12 June, 


1844. 


30 May, 


Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton, May, 
1852. 
Penzance to Camborne, January, 1852. 
Rugby and Derby, July, 1840. 
gd and a, February, 1851. 
Andrew’s, July, 1852. 


St. Helens; first act passed, 1830. 

Salisbury branch of the London and Southamp- 
ton, 1847, 

Settle and Carlisle, 1 May, 1876. 

Southampton and Dorchester, 1 

South ese 1850 

South Eastern ids and Dover), 7 Feb., 

South Eastern; North Kent line, 1849. 


June, 1876. 


1844. 


Stockton and Darlington, 27 Sept., 1825. 
Trent Valley, 20 June, 1847, 

Ulster, August, 1839. 

Waterford, Limerick and Western, 1845. 


Waterloo and City, 1898. 

West and East India Docks and Birmingham 
Junction from the Blackwall railway to Cam- 
den Town, August, 1850. 

Westbourne Park to Hanwell (G.W.R.), 2 May, 
1904. 

West Highland, 11 Aug., 


1894; extension to Loch 


Ness, 22 July, 1903. 
Worcester and Droitwic h, January, 1852. 
York and Darlington Jaf Easter n), 4 Jan., 1841. 
York and Newcastle, June, 1847. 
York and + ance tll 30 June, 1840. 
York and Scarborough, 7 July, 1845. 
Yarmouth and Norwich, 1 May, 1844. 


Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 11 July, 1903. 
ALFRED SyDNEY LEWISs, 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 
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"BARBARA SKELTON (clxii. 63, 105), - 


Was she not a daughter of Colonel Skel 
| ton by his wife Frances, daughter and heir of 
| Sir Robert Sewster of Ravely, Huntingdon. 
shire, and widow of Sir Algernon Peyton, 
created a baronet 21 March, 1666 ? 


Lieut.-General Charles "Skelton, of the 


| French Service, Knt. Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Louis, married Barbara, eldest daughter 


AS 


of Thomas, 15th Lord Dacre (who was created 
Earl of Sussex) by his wife, Lady Anne Pal- 
mer, dau. of Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland. 


| Lady Barbara Skelton is said to have died 


without issue, in Paris, 1741. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
‘BURY, MIDDLESEX (clix. 330; clxi, 
388 ; clxii. 9, 51).—Notes on the Manor 

|of Ebury will be found in ‘N. and Q.’ 


| 1882. 


also con- 
A plan of Ebury 


Your correspondent might 
sult two maps, namely: 


| Manor (circa 1663-1670) in the British Mv 


| seum. 


This plan has been reproduced as 


| No. xxxix in the series published by the Lon- 


| the 


don Topographical Society, and is described 
as ‘‘ An engraving printed in colours of a 
manuscript estate plan, shewing roads, water- 
courses, and fields, from Tyburn through 
Hyde Park Corner to the Thames, Possibly 
prepared for Alexander Davis or Davies.”’ In 
Architectural Review for March, 1930, 


| there is an article by Mr. E. Beresford Chan- 


| cellor on 


“The Grosvenor Estate,’ with a re- 


| production from the original drawing in the 


possession of the Duke of Westminster of a 
‘“ Map of the Manor of Eia, made in 1614 to 


| shew a partition of the Manor of Eybury be- 


tween Sir Humphrey Lynde and Mr. Double- 


| day.’ 


G. W. Wricst. 


ELSON RELICS ” (clxii. 122).—I be- 
lieve that I saw the collection of the 
Nelson Relics referred to in the Museum of 
the Greenwich Hospital when I] was_ there 
about two years ago, and I think they are 


| still there. 


W. 
Divinity Road, Oxford. 
ANVIL AS A MEMORIAL (clxii. 46, 
88). —In Garforth Churchyard _ near 
| Leeds is a stone in the shape of a_ black- 


T. Hueco. 
104, 


| smith’s anvil inscribed ‘‘Here lyeth the Body} 


of Thomas Wethered | of Moorhouse Gar- 
forth | who departed this life | the 31 day of 


| Decem. | An. Dom. ’91 aged 79. > The parish 
| Register states that he was buried 2 Jan., 


1691/2. 


G. D. Luss. 
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There is a very fine example of an 
anvil on a tombstone in Chollerton Church- 
yard, Northumberland, probably of local 
workmanship. 

H. T. Gizes. 


gvSner AND CHARLES II, AND THE 
} MURDER OF SIR WILLIAM EST- 
COURT (clxii. 57, 125).—Mr, F. W. Reap 
has mistaken me a little. It is not a ques- 
tion of Old Style and New Style, but of the 
date of commencement of the regnal years of 
Charles II. 36 Charles II began on Jan. 30, 
1683/4, and 37 Charles II on Jan. 30, 
1684/5, and this has to be borne in mind when 
inspecting the Patent Rolls, now at the Re- 
cord Office. Consequently the pardon must 
have been granted in December, 1684; or, at 
the very latest in January, 1685, before the 
Sessions of that month. I suspect that one 


patent pardoned Montgomery, St. John, and | 


Webb, and that as Montgomery’s name came 
first, Lysons passed it by, because he knew 
nothing about the murder of Norborne. 


J. G. Muppiman. 


yan HELMONT (clxii. 28, 85).—It may be 
of interest to recall the references to Van 
Helmont in ‘ John Inglesant,’ chapters xv, 
xvii and xviii. 
D. C. THompson. 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 


(ABERNACLE (OF A CHURCH) (clxii. 

101). — The reference given points to 
one of the tabernacles or temporary churches 
put up until a permanent building replaced 
it. There were several of these in the City 
on the sites of the original churches des- 
troyed in the great fire. I believe ‘ N. an 
Q.’ had several references to these, mostly 
wooden, buildings some years back. 

F. Witiram Cock. 


I think the clue to the explanation of 
this is found in the date given of the Mar- 


tiage Licence 1677—this is also the date of | recent years. 


the completion of the monument, erected to 
commemorate the great fire of London, 1666, 
in which a large number of the churches 
were burned. During the rebuilding of these 
churches temporary buildings were used for 
services and to these the name of 
“tabernacle”? was given, this being associ- 
ated with the ‘‘ Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness ’’ of the Israelites which was moved 
from place to place during their forty years 
wanderings. 

AtrreD R. Cotes. 








‘PHODA: A DEVONSHIRE ECLOGUE’ 

(clxii. 9).—A little explanation is re- 
quired of the statement made in 1889 that 
the poem was then unpublished. ‘ Rhoda’ 
had appeared in the Month magazine in 
1866 and again in 1879 in a volume called 
‘Verses written during Forty Years,’ by 
Lord Coleridge and others, printed for pri- 
vate circulation. 

M. 


NGLISH LITERATURE IN RUSSIA 
(clxii, 55, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—When 

I was in Russia in 1913, I was greatly struck 
by the fact that almost every railway book- 


| stall had several different editions of Dickens, 


and of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ the latter 
often with Doré’s illustrations—all, of course, 
in Russian. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ISS FERRIER AND HER NOVELS 
(clxii. 27).—Miss Ferrier’s novels are 
largely drawn upon for examples of ungram- 
matical writing, by H. W. Fowler and F. 
G. Fowler in ‘ The King’s English’ (Oxford 
Press, 1930). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UCKINGHAM ROAD, WESTMINSTER 
(clxii. 9).—-The thoroughfare from 
Buckingham Gate (St. James’s Park) to Vic- 


| toria Street has had many names. The name 
| of Buckingham Gate was originally restricted 
| to a gate of the Park. On a map of 1854 
| James Street is shown as running from Buck- 
|ingham Gate to York Street, and Buck- 


ingham Road from York Street to Victoria 
Street, . 

On maps of 1883 and 1902 James Street 
goes from the Park gate to Victoria Street, 
and in the 1913 map the whole street is 


| given as Buckingham Gate as it is now. 


York Street was originally Petty France 
and the old name has been wisely restored in 


J. ARDAGH. 


RIGIN OF PHRASE WANTED (clxii. 122). 
—The phrase, “ An old Spanish custom,” as 
applied to any unauthorised practice, seems to 
have some resemblance to this, which I find in 
the ‘N. E, D.,’ s.v. “Spanish” A. 3: “ The 
French King... will mislike, that, by any 
Spanish practice, she should be drawn to violate 
her faith ” (Walsingham, 1584), where “ Span- 
ish” is said to mean “ deceitful, perfidious, 


treacherous.” 
L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
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The Library. 
Milton: Private Correspondence and Aca- 
demic Exercises. Translated from the 

Latin by Phyllis B. Tillyard, with an In- 

troduction and Commentary by E. M. W. 

Tillyard. (Cambridge University Press. | 

10s. 6d. net.). 

ERE is a book which students of Milton 

will welcome. . The Prolusiones Ora- 
toriae, never before translated, have hitherto 
been inaccessible to those who do not read 
Latin. Though their importance is of a 
secondary, order, it is real; and their omis- 
sion left a gap of some account. As Pro- 
fessor Tillyard points out in his erudite and 
pleasing introduction, they show us much of 
the growth of Milton’s mind and character, 
as well as of the development of his genius 
for the expression of thought. We cannot, 
indeed, quite follow him in esteeming the 
last of them—on the theme ‘ Learning brings 
more Blessings to Men than Ignorance ’—to 
be one of Milton’s major works; it holds too 
little substance within its glowing enthu- 
siasm for such high praise as that, Never- 
theless, without it, we should lack a most 
effective witness to the ardour and charm of | 
the youthful Milton, and one of the clearest 
witnesses, also, to the tone and quality of | 
his early ideals and ambitions for his own 
career. Next in attractiveness to the seventh 
is the Second Prolusion which treats, lightly | 
and flowingly, of the music of the spheres ; it | 
is rhetoric, in the mode of the day, which, | 
being but a brief piece, may well be enjoyed | 
for its skill even by ourselves for whom rhe- | 
toric is largely a dead thing. 

Not less valuable than the insight into 
Milton’s youth afforded by the Prolusiones, 
is the insight into Cambridge life and learn- | 
ing of the time. Education as conceived and | 
carried out on the medisval system was still 
flourishing, with all the advantages and dis- | 
advantages attending a relatively narrow | 
curriculum and the constant practice of dis- | 
putation. But its authority was confronted | 
now by a party of reform, drawing its inspir- | 
ation from Bacon, and demanding both 
sounder methods of learning and a wider 
range. Of this situation, and of Milton’s 
relation to it a concise but excellent account | 
is provided. 

Milton’s letters are in the courteous, epis- 








| p. 


tolary tradition which—in the West—comes 
down from Cicero, through the mass of 
mediseval ecclesiastical letters, and growing 
something heavy kindles into life again at 
the Renaissance. Professor Tillyard singles 


out for us and appreciates with a happy 


acuteness, the three or four finest of them, 

The letter to Philaras describing the oncom. 
ing of his blindness is the one most to be 
prized. While we agree in admiring the other 
letter to Philaras in which Milton declines 
the Athenian’s suggestion to support an at- 
tempt to free the Greeks from the Turks, and 
the letter to Henry de Brass on Sallust, we 
would rank the less conspicuously good ones 
and even the complimentary notes, a little 
higher than their editor seems willing to 
rank them. 

The translation deserves great praise, 
Without attempting a vain imitation of Mil 
ton’s English prose, or even striving to echo 
the peculiar music of seventeenth-century 
English—-and evincing, we seem to perceive, 
a certain purpose to insist on its quality as 
a translation—it has sensitiveness, weight of 
rhythm, and a satisfactory, unexaggerated 
rotundity. 


World’s 
the 


Classics 
Oxford 


A new number of the 
which we lately received from 


| Press is Fielding’s Jonathan Wild (2s. net), 


The text is that of 1743, as the work appeared 


}in vol. ili. of Fielding’s ‘ Miscellanies’; a 
| revised version was published in 1754, and the 


variants of this are given in an appendix, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 


| give their names and addresses, for the infor 
| mation of the Editor. and not necessarily for 


publication. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are ff 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, 

When answering a query, or referring to af 
article which has already appeared, correé 
pondents are requested to give within parel- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the volume and page at wh 
the contribution in question is to be found. ~ 

‘ Major General Sir Lorenzo Moore.’—G, D.& 
is grateful for the many replies which have 
enabled him to discover a full obituary notice 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 

659, 
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